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PREFACE. 

I  Say  Something  by  Way  of  Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  following  Sheets, 
not  becaufe  it  is  cuftomary  to  do  fo, 
but  becaufe  I  think  it  neceiTary. 

In  the  foil  Place,  I  affine  the 
Reader,  that  I  have  no  Defign  to  iriffi 
nuate,  that  Apothecaries  have  any 
Right  to  pradtife  Phyfick  becaufe 
they  underhand  it,  any  more  than 
an  Attorney  has  to  plead  in  Courts 
becaufe  he  underflands  the  Law  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  Phyficians 
injured  when  they  do  it  5  and  fhall 
never  forget  the  Diftance  I  am  placed 
■  at  by  Providence  from  them ;  but 
with  all  Humility,  Obedience,  and 
Refignation,  exactly  obey  their  Pre- 
■  fcripts,  and  reverence  their  Perfoqs. 

,  A  I  had 
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The  PREFACE. 

I  had  fome  Thoughts  of  com¬ 
paring  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients 
with  that  of  our  Times,  and  to  that 
End  have  collected  the  Materia 
Medicaf  and  Methods  of  Cure  from 
feveral  ancient  Authors ;  but  I  find 
it  a  Work  of  more  Time,  than  at 
prefent  I  can  beftow,  or  at  firft 
thought  it  would  take. 

I  wrote  the  following  Treatife  not 
for  Amufement,  or  my  private  Ufe, 
nor  do  I  publiih  it  through  the  In- 
fligation  of  Friends,  but  for  the 
Sake  of  Truth ;  to  which,  whether 
I  have  been  any  way  ferviceable, 
others  are  better  able  to  judge  than 
myfelf. 

I  know  that  fome  of  thofe  who- 
belt  underhand  it,,  will  think  it  their 
Inter  eft  to  condemn  it.  I  fuppofe 
it  is  not  without  Faults ;  and  as  I 
expert  no  Favour  from  thofe  who 
find  them,  fo  I  defire  No-body  will 
blame  it,  who  cannot  give  a  Reafon 
why  he  does  fo. 
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THE 

APOTHECARIES 

Vindicated  from  die 

Imputation  of  I  g  n  o  r  a  n  c  e*  &c. 

S  Knowledge  as  it  were  commands 
)CT**f*  and  challenges  the  Regard  and 
Efteem  of  Men,  and  raifes  thofe 
who  am  Mafters  of  it  above  the 
reft  of  Mankind;  fo  Ignorance  expofes  ns 
to  Scorn  and  Contempt ;  but  in  a  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  Manner,  if  when  rude  and  il¬ 
literate,  by  futile  and  {hallow  Difcourfe?, 
and  falfe  Pretenfions  to  Knowledge,  we  be¬ 
tray  the  Want  of  it.  And  though  I  believe 
there  is  no  Condition  of  Life,  in  which  there 
may  not  be  found  Men  who  juftly  deferve 
to  be  ridiculed  upon  that  Account,  yet  I 
{ind  the  Charge  to  lie  heavieft  upon  the 
Apothecaries ;  and  with  fuch  Induftry  has 
that  Notion  of  them  been  propagated,  that 
it  has  given  Rife  to  a  Proverb ;  and  nothing 
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is  more  common,  than  to  fay,  when  any  one 
detects  his  Ignorance  by  filly  and  impertinent 
Prating,  that  he  talks  like  an  apothecary . 

I  fhall  make  no  Enquiry  into  the  Rea- 
fons  for  fpreading  this  Opinion,  though  I 
am  by  no  means  at  a  Lofs  to  difeover  the 
Authors  of  it;  for  whoever  will  read  the 
Books  wrote  by  Phyjicians ,  will  find  the 
apothecaries  charged  generally  with  Igno- 
.  ranee,  and  ranked  with  Circumforanians 
Midwifes ,  Nurfes ,  and  Old  Women .  And  it 
is  no  wonder,  if  Exprefiions  uttered  againfi: 
them  by  Men  of  known  Learning,  and 
fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  belt  to  judge  con¬ 
cerning  them,  are  received  with  a  general 
A  Sent. 

The  Patient  enduring  an  Accufation 
without  an  Endeavour  to  juftify  ourfelves, 
looks  very  much  like  an  Acknowledgement 
of  its  Truth  ;  and  a  fair  Reputation  is  of 
lb  great  Value,  and  the  Imputation  of  Ig¬ 
norance  invades  it  in  fo  tender  a  Part,  that 
the  greateft  Example  of  Humility  cannot 
bear  it  without  Uneafinels  and  Refen  t- 
rrient. 

As  this  Charge  has  been  published  from 
the  Prefs,  I  know  no  other  Way  of  anfwer- 
ing  it  effedlually,  but  by  doing  it  in  the 
fame  publick  Manner.  •  But  before  I  proceed 
any  farther,  it  is  fit  the  Reader  fhould 
know,  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fre- 
*  "  quent 
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quent  Difputes,  in  the  firft  Ages  of  Phy- 
Jick ,  concerning  Rational,  and  Empirical 
lVadtice  ;  nor  did  the  latter  want  its  learn¬ 
ed  Advocates,  as  Serapion ,  Apollonius,  Glau- 
cias,  Heraclides,  Tarentinus,  and  others. 

The  Brevity  I  defign,  will  not  permit 
me  to  give  a  more  particular  Account  ^oi 
thofe  early  Controverfies ;  but  they  who 
would  be  further  informed  of  them,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Antiquity  and  Progre/s  of  Phy- 
Jick,  may  confult  *  Pliny,  and  -j~  Corn.  Cel- 
fus ;  though  £  Plutarch  mentions  Two  Phyfi- 
cians  before  Efculapius :  I  ihall  only  mention 
concerning  the  Ancients,  that  the  Digcjhon 
of  the  Aliment  in  the  Stomach,  is  faid  by 
Hippocrates,  to  be  owing  to.  Heat;  by 
Praxagoras,  (who  lived  near  his  Time),  to 
Putrefaction ;  by  Erajijlratus,  to  Altt  ition. 
Afclepiades,  and  many  others  his  Followers, 
denied  that  it  buffered  any  Alteration  there, 
and  afferted  that  it  was  conveyed  all  over  the 
Body  in  the  lame  Form  it  was  fwallowed. 
This  I  obferve,  to  fhew,  that  Uncertainty 
and  Faljhood  were  introduced  with  the  firft 
Endeavours  after  a  Rational  Practice  founded 
upon  Theory.  At  the  lame  time  I  freely 
own,  that  as  the  Art  oj  Healing  incieafed,^ 
the  Rational  Practice  grew  in  the  Elleem  of 
Phyficians,  till  by  Degrees,  the  other  was 
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generally  difowned;  but  this  will  by  no 
Means  prove  that  the  Victory  was  owing  to 
Succefs  in  practice. 

It  could  not  but  be  obferved  and  confideiv 
ed,  that  whatever  the  Art  and  its  Promotion 
did  truly  confift  in,  it  was  convenient,  if  they 
expeCted  to  be  meliorated  in  their  Circum-^ 
fiances,  or  reverenced  in  their  Perfons,  that 
others  fhould  think  Learning ,  as  well  as  In- 
duftry ,  necefiary  to  a  Phyfician .  Befides,  while 
the  Difciples  of  the  Rationalifts  were  en¬ 
quiring  into  the  Philofophy  of  their  Times,  and 
the  Conjectures  of  others  concerning  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Caufes  of  Difeafes>  the  Followers  of 
the  Empiricks,  entirely  negleCting  them ,  were 
only  diligently  attending  to  the  Difeafes  them- 
felves,  obferviiig  their  Symptoms,  and  the  Ope~ 
rations  of  Medicines .  Thus  both  increafing 
their  Knowledge  in  their  Way,  it  was  no  won-* 
der  the  Empiricks  loft  their  Reputation  in 
Phyfick ,  even  while  their  Practice  was  more 
luccefsful  5  becaufe,  though  they  could  cure 
better,  they  could  not  write  fo  well.  And  to 
this  Advantage,  the  Rationalifts  had  over  the 
Empiricks ,  the  following  Complaints  of  Pliny 
fee m  to  be  owing  :  *  Nec  duhium  efy  onines 
if  os  Famarn  Novitate  aliqua  aucupantes ,  Ani¬ 
mas  ft  atim  noftw  negotiari  ;  and  a  little  far¬ 
ther,  Mutaiur  Ars  quctidie  toties  interpoiis , 
&  Ingeniorum  Grceiia  Plata  inipellimur . 

*  Hiftorr  Nat.  1,  xxix.  c.  I. 
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Palanique  eft,  ut  quifque  inter  ijlos  loquendo 
polleat ,  Imperatorem  illico  Vita  Necifque fieri. 

This  premifed,  I  fhall  purfue  my  Purpofe 
by  obferving,  that  the  Do&ors  high  Opinion 
of  his  fuperior  Knowledge  in  Languages , 
Anatomy,  Chymiftry ,  Mathematicks ,  ^Theory  oft 
Phyftck ,  and  Natural  Philoftophy  in  all  its  P arts, 
(all  which  he  has  acquired  by  the  Advantages 
of  an  U?iiverftty  Education ,)  is  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  his  Contempt  of  the  Apothecary .  Now 
fuppofing  for  the  prefent,  not  granting,  that 
a  Man  muft  know  all  thefe  before  he  can  be 
qualified  to  praftife  Phyftck ;  whether  this 
Knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  Shop* 
fhall  be  Matter  of  the  firft  Inquiry.  And  it 
muft  be  granted,  that  (fuppofing  the  Capacity 
and  Application  equal)  the  Collegiate  will, 
from  the  Inftrudtion  and  Direction  of  his 
tutors,  make  a  fwifter  Progrefs  in  Learning 
than  the  Apprentice ;  yet  the  fame  Means 
whereby  it  is  procured  in  the  Univerjily ,  will 
alfo  procure  it  in  other  Places .  Languages 
are  taught  in  common  Schools,  whence  the 
Boy  goes,  alike  qualified  to  improve  his 
Knowledge,  to  the  College  or  the  Shop  j  and. 
his  Improvements  in  either  Station  muft 
proceed  from  diligent  Reading.  Here  it  will 
be  objected  that  it  is  not  likely  the  Apprentice 
will  apply  himfelf  to  Studies  with  the  fame 
Diligence  that  t\\t  Academic k  does,  becaule 
the  latter  is  to  have  his  Qualifications  ex¬ 
amined 
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amincd  and  approved,  before  he  is  allowed 
to  pradtife ;  befides,  if  he  would,  he  is  fo 
conftantly  employed  in  his  Mafters  Service, 
that  the  little  Time  he  has  to  fpare,  is  but 
juft  as  much  as  will  fuffice  for  the  neceffary 
Refrefhments  of  Life  :  So  that  inftead  of 
improving,  he  muft  lofe  the  Learning  he 
acquired  at  School.  And  indeed,  if  he  leaves 
the  School  polfeffed  of  a  fluggiih  indolent 
Difpofition,  and  of  Learning  rather  forced 
upon  him  than  chofen,  it  is  probable  he  will 
forget  what  he  brought  thence y  but  if  he  be 
adtive,  emulous,  and  afpiring,  he  will,  cer¬ 
tainly  find  Time  for  Reading  and  Thinking ; 
for  though  it  be  a  homely,  it  is  a  true  Say¬ 
ing,  that  where  there  is  a  Will ,  there  is  a  Way . 

The  Cafe  will  be  found  exadlly  the  fame 
with  the  Boy  that  goes  to  the  Univerjity y 
for  he  that  has  not  an  earner!  Defire  to  know, 
will  be  very  little  concerned  about  the  Opi¬ 
nions  and  Cenfures  of  others  concerning  his 
Knowledge  ;  nor  need  he  fear  being  denied 
a  Degree  in  Phyfick  from  the  Univerjity. ;  for 
I  think  I  may  affirm,  that  there  are  very  few, 
or  no  Inftances,  cf  Perfons  flopped  for  In- 
fufficiency  in  that  Study. 

But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  Apprentice 
wants  the  Opportunity  of  Reading,  yet  his 
conflant  Employment  muft  make  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Materia  Me  die  a ,  DiJ cafes, 
and  their  Symptoms,  with  the  Methods  cf 
N  Carey 
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Cure ;  for  he  knows  what  is  adminiftred  to 
the  Patient ,  and  fees  and  obferves  how  it 
operates ;  and  when  the  Time  of  his  Service 
is  expired,  and  Lei'fure  of  Reading  -given i 
he  is  better  qualified  to  reafon  upon  his 
Practice,  than  the  young  Graduate  to  pradtife 
upon  his  Theory ,  and  has  laid  a  furer  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Improvements. 

The  Art  of  Healing  is  of  earlier  Date  than 
Theory  in  Phyfick ;  for  the  Knowledge  of 
Things  muff  firft  occur  from  Obiervation 
and  Experience,  before  they  can  be  leafoned 
about.  Men  labouring  under  Difeafes,  mult 
(to  relieve  their  Neceffities)  become  diligent 
in  obferving  what  conduced  to  reftoring  their 
Health,  as  Accidents  offered  themfelves  ; 
their  Experience  from  Accidents  muft  put 
them  upon  making  Experiments  to  improve 
their  Knowledge  5  and  the  Events  of  thofe 
Experiments  may  produce  Enquiries  into 
their  Caufes.  The  Powers  and  Medicinal 
Virtues  of  any  Part  of  the  Animal ,  Mineral , 

'  or  Vegetable  Kingdom,  muft  firft  be  known, 
before  we  can  account  for  the  Manner  of  its 
Adtion  upon  Human  Bodies ;  whence  I 
infer,  that  the  Theory  of  Phyfick  is  founded 
upon  the  Practice,  and  not  vice  verfa.  But 
fince  I  have  Paid,  and  am  about  to  fay, 
what  the  D  odors  will  not  care  publickly  to 
own,  I  cannot  omit  to  introduce  into  this 
Taper,  feme  Quotations  from  the  Writings 
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of  the  lateft  and  beft  efteemed  Authors.  For 
the  Truth  of  what  I  have  afferted  above,  it 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  appeal  to  the  Teftimony 
of  Doff  or  Pitcairn ,  where  he  fays,  *  Verum> 
ad  Philofophandum  turn  demum  Homines  ac¬ 
re  jj  ere ,  cum  Vires  Remediorum  experti ,  pof- 
jint  jam  fecuri ,  &  per  Otium ,  Fa  cult  at  es  Rerum 
expendere ,  ceterijquc  Morialibus  Animi  Vir - 
tute  fe  praejlare. 

The  Foundation  of  Theories  in  Phyfick 
difeovered,  let  us  next  enquire  how  far  they 
have  been  ufeful  in  Methods  of  Cure.  And 
here  at  firft  View,  great  Advantages  may  be 
expected i  from  the  laborious  Enquiries  of 
Men  famed  for  Ingenuity  and  Learning ; 
but  if  we  fhould  trace  the  Theory  of 
Phyfick  from  the  calidum  &  frigidum ,  and 
humidum  &  Jiccum  of  the  Ancients \ 
through  all  the  later  Notions  down  to  Me¬ 
chanical  Rea  foning\  I  believe,  we  fhould  not 
find  that  the  Virtues  of  any  Part  of  the 
Materia  Medica  have  been  difeovered  by  its 
Means,  nor  that  it  has  pointed  out  the  Way 
to  a  more  advantagious  Ufe  of  Remedies 
otherwife  dilcovered. 

The  Menftrual  Flux  has  been  faid  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Influence  of  the  Moon,  from 
the  Arch  ecus  (a  Word  much  ufed  by  Van 
Helmont)  and  afterwards  from  a  certain  Fet- 
ment.  We  are  taught  now  that  it  depends 
upon  a  Plethora  only,  that  if  it  does  not 

appear 
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appear  regularly,  it  is  owing  to  a  Lmtor 
Sanguinis ,  or  Ob  fir  utt  ions  of  the  V ’Jfels 
through  which  it  fhould  flow ;  that  we  mull 
produce  it  by  Medicines  which  diffolve  the 
Vifcofity  of  the  Blood ,  and  increafe  its  Weight 
and  Motion  ;  but  ftill  we  ufe  the  fame  Em - 
menagogues  we  did  before.  The  Secretion  of 
different  Humours  from  the  Blood  by  the 
Glands ,  has  been  faid  to  be  owing  to  Fer¬ 
ments  in  them,  afterwards  to  the  Figure  of 
their  Pores ,  and  now  we  are  to  believe  it 
proceeds  from  their  different  Magnitudes , 
and  the  different  Cohejions  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Blood 5  yet  this  new  Difcovery  has  brought 
us  no  more  ufeful  Cathartick ,  Diuretick ,  or 
Sudorifick ,  than  we  knew  before. 

The  Difcovery  of  the  Circulation  itfelf, 
has  done  little  or  no  Service  to  the  Brattice 
of  Phyfick ,  though  the  Truth  of  it  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  our  Senfes ;  for  the  Ancients  had  as 
good  Notions  of  Derivation  and  Revulfion, 
as  we  have,  at  leaft  their  Prattice  was  the 
fame  as  ours:  To  provoke  the  Menfes ,  they 
bled  in  the  Foot :  to  cure  Quinfeys ,  under 
the  7 ongue-9  and  in  other  Cafes,  applied 
Cupping-Glaffes ,  Ligatures ,  and  Sinapifms , 
till  the  Part  was  ulcerated .  *  The  Egypti¬ 

ans. ,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  Ratio¬ 
nal  Prattice ,  opened  with  Lancets  the  Veins 
of  the  Forehead ,  Femples ,  Ears,  Nojlnls , 

B  2  Angles 

*  Profp.  Alpinus  de  Med.  iEgypt.  Lib.  II.  p.  57. 
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Angles  of  the  Eyes,  and  Lips ;  nor  was 
their  PraBice ,  confined  to  the  Veins  only, 
for  they  opened  Arteries  in  feveral  Parts  of 
the  Body  judicioufly  and  fafely,  and  were 
befides  expert  at  Scarifying  :  Thus  while  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  Circulation ,  excelling 
in  Operations  of  that  Kind  the  moft  dex¬ 
trous  Surgeons  of  our-  own  Times.  *  Nor 
can  it  be  alledged,  that  through  the  Keat  of 
their  Climate ,  and  plethorick  Habits ,  their 
Blood  VeJJels  are  larger,  and  more  confpicu- 
ous  than  ours  ;  for  though  they  are  naturally 
of  a  bilious  temperament ,  yet  by  a  cooling 
and  incrajjating  Diet ,  they  are  for  the  moft 
part  Phlegmatick ,  and  many  of  them/#/  and 
corpulent . 

If  what  has  been  faid,  be  thought  not 
fufiicient  to  fhew,  that  theories  in  Phy/ick 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  their  Uncer¬ 
tainty  will  yet  more  evidently  appear  from 
the  reftlefs  Controverfies,  and  ftrangely  nu¬ 
merous  Opinions,  of  Learned  Men  about 
the  fame  Thing ;  for  where  there  are  many 
different  Opinions,  there  can  be  but  one 
true  one.  Now  examine  the  Writings  of 
the  Modern  theorifls ,  and  you  will  find  them 
contradicting  one  another,  and  praifing  thole 
they  borrow  from,  rather  than  advancing 
any  ufeful  Part  of  Knowledge.  Dr.  Quincy 
denies  that  Dr.  Friend’s  Emmenalogi(i 

is 
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is  true ;  and  Dr.  Mead  ridicules  the  Theory 
of  Dr.  Morton ,  yet  ufes  the  fame  Way  of 
Reafoning  in  his  Theory  of  Foifons .  This 
*  Dr  Woodward  has  obferved,  and  was  an-* 
fwered  by  a  Cane ;  which,  though  to  the 
Doctor  it  might  ieen  of  more  Weighty  is  an 
Argument  no  better  than  a  Wager.  In  fhort, 
the  Practice  of  the  prefent  Phyjicians ,  varies 
very  little  from  that  of  the  Ancients ;  and 
yet  the  Theory  has  been  always  altering,  and 
the  Account  of  the  Adion  of  the  fame  Me¬ 
dicines  upon  human  Bodies  affected  with  the 
fame  Difeafes ,  have  been  adapted  to  the 
Principles  of  every  new  Philofophy . 

I  hat  I  may  to  no  one  appear  fmgular  in 
thefe  Afiertions,  I  fhall  mention  two  Paf- 
iages  to  flrengthen  them  out  of  Dr.  Pitcairn  s 
Preface  to  his  Opufcul.  Med.  comparing  the 
Practice  of  the  Ancients  with  that  of.  our 
Times,  he  fays,  Sed,  quantumlibet  mifera- 
bilis  Us  Temporibus  vifa  jit  Medentium  Sons , 
non  eji  tamen  ea  Seculi  nofin  Felicitas ,  qua 
Jiipra  fuos  Major es  Jupraque  Modum  ejferre  je 
deb  cant  Medici.  Nos ,  an  in  Arte  exornanda 
multo  juimus  F did  ores  ?  liaudquaquam ,  pojl 
tantam  Botanicis  &  Anatoraicis  illatam  Lu¬ 
ce? n,  novamque  tot  Artibns  induct  am  Faciem , 
veterem  tamen  ubique  agnofcimus  Medicinam . 
And  if  we  confider  juilly,  what  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  whimfical  Notions,  which  have 

ng 
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no  Being  but  in  the  Brain  of  their  Conceiv- 
ers  ?  Abfurd  the  moft,  and  the  reft  barely 
probable.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
no  one  has  found,  or  ever  can  find  out  the 
Caufe  of  any  one  Difeafe  depending  upon  a 
morbid  State  of  the  Fluids ,  fo  as  to  difcover 
what  will  cure  it,  when  we  don’t  fo  much 
as  know  why  the  Blood  is  red,  or  how  its 
Fluidity  and  Motion  are  preferved.  The  La¬ 
tency  of  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes ,  and  the  Ufe- 
lefsnefs  of  theories,  are  very  frankly  owned 
by  Dr.  Allen  ;  *  Qrigines ,  fays  he,  &  Caufae 
proximo  Morborum ,  plerumque  longe  Abftru- 
tiores  funt ,  quam  lit  noftrae  Mentis  Acies  eouf- 
que  penetrare  poftit ,  &  r ever a  Ji  diftimulare  no - 
limus ,  agnofcendum  eft ,  quod  hoe  ujque  adeo  ?ios 
late ant^  ut  in  iijdem  pervidendis  ha&enus  Falpoe 
ftmus  :  in  alto  navigamus  Longitudinis  ignari . 
And  in  another  Place,  Interim  Loco  Sanioris 
Praxeos ,  &  melioris  medendi  Methodi ,  Hypo - 
thefes  Novae  &  Fheoriae  novae,  quotannis  ad 
Nauftam  ufque  nobis  obtruduntur ,  quae  Often- 
tationis  multum  Utilitatis p arum  habent .  Fri- 
tumutcunque  fit  tllud,  ^UI  SP  ECU  LAN- 
FUR,  NON  MEDENFUR,  non  tamen 
a  Veritate  prorfus  alienum  eftfe,  ex  Obftervatione 
fatis  frequenti  conjiat .  I  could  infert  almoft 
innumerable  ^ Quotations  of  this  Kind ;  and 
nothing  is  more  frequent  among  the  Writ¬ 
ings  of  Phyft  dans,  than  Complaints  againft 

Hyp- 
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Hypothefes,  and  yet  there  is  fcarce  one  who 
has  not,  more  or  lefs,  introduced  them  into 
his  Writings  ;  fo  difficult  a  Thing  it  is  to  con¬ 
quer  Vanity ,  and  be  fatisfied  with  having 
wrote  a  plain  practical  Treatife,  without  {hew¬ 
ing  Knowledge  in  Philofophy ,  and  Excellency 
of  Genius . 

But  as  though  it  were  not  enough  to  dired: 
us  wrong,  we  have  alfo  the  Way  blocked  up 
by  which  we  ought  to  go ;  and  left  we  fhould 
obtain  from  Obfervation  and  Experiments , 
what  we  have  in  vain  expeded  from  Specula¬ 
tion  y  Men  have  laboured  by  pernicious  Cau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  our  Improvement.  *  Hip¬ 
pocrates  fays,  Mulier  in  Vtero  gerens  feSid  vend 
abortit ,  &  magis  ji  major  fuer it  Fcetus  ;  every 
Body  knows  howdiftant  that  is  from  Truth; 
and  -f  Mr.  Boyle  has  obferved,  that  fome  of 
thofe  rigid  Laws  of  Draco  (whofe  Severity 
made  Men  fay  they  were  written  in  Blood) 
have  perhaps  coft  fewer  People  their  Lives 
than  that  one  Aphorifm .  J  Sydenham  having 
recommended  Laudanum  in  ObjlruBions  of 
Child-Bed  Women ,  arifing  from  Hyjlerick 
Diforders,  adds,  Quod  fi  Telo  hoc  Jem  el  miJJ'o 
Scopum  non  attingamus>  nec  fequantur  Lochia , 
Opium  nullo  modo  eft  repetendum  ;  etenim  fi  rei - 
teretur  hie  paregoricum ,  Lochia  it  a  potentur 
fijlet  ut  ea  nulla  deinceps  Arte  provocari  queant . 

What- 
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Whatever  Conjectures  they  were  that  lft* 
duced  the  Doctor  to  give  us  this  Precept , 
*  Fuller  tells  us,  Cum  vero  (Viribus  mcdiccri - 
ter  a  dime  corjl  antibus )  Catamenia  debiib  par - 
ciu-s  e filter  ent ,  Laudanum  Jin  gull  s  Nodi  i  bus  re 
petiium ,  ///#  accckrafje,  Jcepenumero  obfervavi. 
•f*  Sylvius  le  Boe  is  again  ft  Vomits  in  apoplexies 
for  the  following  Reafon,  Cum  abjque  concur - 
rente  Di aphragmatis.  Abdominis  pr  refer  tint 
Mufculontm  Motu  Animali ,  Apoplexia  abo- 
lito ,  Vomit  us  cieri  nequeat ,  nec  provide  prreter 
inanem  vomendi  Con  at  urn,  &  forte  incommo - 
confecuiurum  a  vomitoriis  aliquid.  ex~ 
pedlar  i  queat .  But  notwithftanding  this, 
l crus  allures  us,  that  in  Apoplexies ,  Vomi- 
ioria ,  Experkntia  Vejle ,  divinam  ajferunt 
Opem.  Now  I  believe,  no  Body  will  find 
any  Difficulty  in  determining  which  of  thole 
two  ought  to  be  believed. 

By  this  Time,  I  think  it  is  plain,  that7/3<?- 
are  of  no  Benefit  to  the  Patient :  But  it 
can’t  be  laid  that  they  are  altogether  ufelefs ; 
they  give  Pleafure  to  curious  Men,  and  the 
Phyfician  who  is  beft  acquainted  with’  them, 
is  like  to  be  in  the  greateft  Efteem  ;  for  by 
them  he  fatisfies  Men  of  Learning,  whole 
Studies  lie  another  Way,  that  he  peifeCtly 
knows  the  Difeafe  he  talks  of ;  and  when  he 
is  mentioned  by  the  Vulgar ,  they  will  cer¬ 
tainly 

*  Pharm.  extemp.  Jul.  Puerp.  f  Prax.  Lib.  II. 
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tainly  obferve,  that  what  the  Gentleman  fays 
STANDS  TO  REASON.  But  there 
is  another  Advantage  in  writing  them,  be- 
fides  railing  a  Reputation ;  and  that  is,  rai- 
fing  an  EJlate ;  for  he  who  thews  moil 
Learning,  and  broaches  new  Opinions  with 
.  the  greateft  Probability,  will  be  deemed  the 
moft  judicious  Phyjician-,  and  confequently, 
if  he  manages  prudently,  have  the  greafeft 
Share  of  Bulinefs,  at  lead:  get  moft  Money. 
*  Hinc  illce  circa  JEgros  miferce  Sententiarum 
Concertationes ,  nullo  idem  fencente  ne  videatur 
AcceJJio  alterius ,  But  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Patient  will  fuffer  for  this  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  DoBors  j  for  by  it  the  Increafe 
of  ufeful  Knowledge  is  prevented,  and  what 
is  already  known  becomes  lefs  ferviceable. 

It  muft  be  granted,  that  they  who  can 
write  with  the  greateft  Probability  of 
Things  not  evident  to  Senfe,  are  beft  quali¬ 
fied  to  make  juft  and  ufeful  Obfervations 
upon  fuch  as  are.  Now  if  the  Mind  of  an 
ingenious  Man  be  pre-pofleffed  with  favou¬ 
rite  fpeculative  Notions ,  it  is  natural  to  think, 
that  he  will  not  only  be  rendered  almoft 
unfit  for  making  praBical  Obfervations ,  but 
will  alfo  negledt  fuch  Appearances  as  force 
themfelves  upon  him,  unlefs  they  may  be 
reconciled  to  his  darling  Hypothejis-.  Upon 
how  fandy  Foundation  that  muft  be  built, 
|  '  C  has 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hift,  L.  XXIX. 
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has  been  (hewn  already.  How  hazardous 
then  muft  the  Practice  be  and  how  much 
.to  be  pitied  the  Cafe  of  the  Patient ,  when 
the  Dodlor  ads  upon  Principles  which  in 
all  human  Probability  are  falfe. 

It  yet  remains  to  enquire,  what  Learning 
is  truly  requifite  to  a  Phyfician  ;  And  Pheory 
banifhed,  it  will  lie  in  a  very  narrow  Com- 
pafs ;  for  Philofophy ,  Mathematicks  See. 
which  are  only  Prerequijites  to  the  under- 
ftanding  it,  muft  fall  with  it,  and  but  a  few 
of  the  two  Hundred  and  Forty  Authors  re¬ 
commended  by  Dr.  Boerhaave ,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  read.  An  intimate  Acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  Hiftory  of  Difeafes ,  and  the 
:  Methods  of  Curey  are  all  that  is  wanting. 
Sentio  antemy  fays  Sydenham ,  noftrce  Artis 
Incrementum  in  his  confferey  ut  haheatur 
Hijioria  Morborum ,  &  Praxis  feu  Methodus 
circa  eofdem  fabilis  &  confummata .  But 
before  we  can  well  underftand  the  Hiftory 
of  Difeafes,  &c.  we  muft  know  fome  Parts 
of  Anatomy ,  and  the  Mate  id  a  Medica> 
though  we  need  not  be  Adepts  in  either. 
In  Anatomy ,  the  Enterology  is  almoft  all  that 
a  Phyfician  need  enquire  into ;  and  he  that 
wTants  the  Opportunity  of  leeing  Human 
Bodies  diffeded,  may  from  the  Inipedion 
of  Brutes ,  and  the  Diredion  of  one  fmall 
Book,  viz.  Gibfon ,  Kcil ,  or  Chifelden,  ac¬ 
quire  a  competent  Knowledge  of  it.  As 
f  *  -  to 
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to  the  Materia  Medica ,  what  is  requifite  of 
it,  is  the  Knwoledge  of  the  compound  and 
Jimple  Remedies  which  are  kept  in  the  Shops ; 
what  Virtues  are  afcribed  to  them,  and 
what  Colour,  Pafte,  Smell ,  and  Conjijlence 
they  ought  to  have,  if  they  retain  their  ut- 
moft  Powers .  Reading  a  few  Modern 

Books,  will  teach  the  Hijlory  of  Difeafes 
and  Methods  of  Cure ;  and  there  is  no  Occa¬ 
sion  for  any,  but  fuch  as  our  own  Country¬ 
men  or  near  Neighbours  have  wrote.  Dil— 
tant  Climates  produce  Conflitution  and  Dif¬ 
eafes  different  from  ours,  and  it  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  Writings  of  ALginejta  and 
Avicen ,  that  the  Arabian  Phyficians  let 
Blood  in  ordinary  Cafes  to  a  Pound  and  half, 
and  two  Pound;  but  he  that  will  follow 
their  Method  in  England ,  will  procure  him- 
felf  no  great  Reputation  in  Prabhce. 

I  believe  that  a  man  who  can  read  no 
Language  but  Englijh ,  may  make  as  good 
and  ferviceable  a  Phyfician  in  England ,  as 
he  who  has  all  the  Learned  ones  at  his 
Tongue’s  End:  For  befides  the  Number  of 
Books  which  are  Originally  wrote  in  En¬ 
glijh ,  we  are  now  fo  fruitful  of  Pranfia- 
tions ,  that  a  great  Number  of  the  chiefly 
valued  Books  in  Phyjick ,  are  rendered  into 
our  own  Language ,  which  were  v^rote  in 
others.  Indeed  the  Englifhrnan  when  he 
reads  Pranfations,  muff  take  what  he  reads 

C  2  upon 
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upon  Truftj  and  rely  upon  the  Integrity  and 
Judgment  of  the  P’ranjlator ;  but  that  is  no 
Inconvenience  in  this  Cafe,  for  a  Pranjlator 
can  have  no  Motive  purpofely  to  pervert  the 
Senfe  of  a  practical  Author ;  and  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  fo  obvious,  that  it  cannot  be  miltaken. 

But  becaufe  thefe  Truths  will  be  received 
with  greater  Advantages  from  the  Pen  of  a 
Graduate  Phyfician>  I  have  tranfcribed  fome 
Parts  of  the  Preface  to  Sir  Richard  Black - 
mores  Treatife  of  the  Small-Pox ,  which 
came  to  my  Hands  while  I  was  compofing 
this :  He  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  following 
Words. 

<c  As  the  Knowledge  of  Experimental 
“  Ehilofophy  is  greatly 'to  be  preferred  to 
w  that  of  the  Student  who  deals  in  empty 
“  Speculations  and  Scholaftic  Chimeras;  fo 
<c  are  the  Acquifitions  and  Endowments  of 
<c  the  Experimental  Phyfician,  who  has 
“  formed  his  Method  of  Pra&ice  upon  fuf- 
“  ficient  Experience,  and  Obfervations  on 
C(  the  Nature*  Progrefs  and  various  Symp- 
cc  toms  of  Difeafes,  as  well  as  on  the  Ope- 
“  ration  and  Force  of  Medicines ;  far  more 
<c  valuable  than  the  abftrufe  and  unfupported 
“  Notions  of  one  who  owes  all  his  Endow- 
cc  ments  to  an  adtive  Imagination,  and  the 
<c  contemplative  Labour  of  the  Clofet.  It 
“  is  for  this  Reafon  that  Dr.  Sydenham ,  who 
y  built  all  his  Maxims  and  Rules  of  Prac- 

"  tics 
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«<  tice  in  repeated  Obfervations  upon  the 
t£  Nature  and  Property  of  Difeafes,  and  the 
(C  Power  of  Remedies,  has  compiled  lo  good 
<c  a  Hiftory  of  Diftempers,  and  fo  prevalent 
<£  a  Method  of  Cure,  by  which  he  has  ad- 
u  vanced  and  improved  the  Healing  Art, 

“  much  more  than  Dr.  Willis ,  with  all  his 
tc  curious  Speculations  and  fanciful  Hypo** 
u  thefes :  For  what  can  be  expected  but 
“  crude  and  unprofitable  Conceptions,  from 
«  Gentlemen  that  imagine  they  have  ac- 
«  quired  great  Attainments  in  the  Art  of 
<c  Curing,  and  are  accomplished  Phyficians 
“  before  they  have  had  the  Advantages  of 
<c  Experience  and  Obiervation  ?  They  may 
“  as  well  imagine,  they  can  learn  to  fwim  in 
“  their  Parlours  without  going  into  the 
<£  Water,  as  to  become  ufeful  and  able  Phy- 
“  ficians,  without  being  verfed  in  Bufinefs, 
<c  and  feeing  the  various  Operations  of  vari- 
«  ous  Medicines.  Such  Pei  Sons  will  rather 
“  receive  great  Prejudice  from  their  Syftems, 
“  eftablifhed  only  by  Contemplation :  For 
£C  when  they  come  from  the  College  into  the 
“  World,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  pradife  in 
“  Conformity  to  their  pre-conceived  Opini- 
“  ons;  and  inftead  of  ereding  a  Scheme  of 
“  Phyfick  upon  mature  Experience,  and  long 
“  and  juft  Obfervations,  they  will  labour  to 
tc  compel  their  Experience  and  Obfervations 
l£  to  favour  and  take  Part  with  their  An- 

“  teccdent 
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c  tccedcnt  Maxims,  and  fettle  a  Method  of 
c  Cure  by  the  Influence  of  a  byafled  Judg- 
c  ment,  and  Prenotions  of  Things.  Al- 
1  mod:  all  W riters  of  Phyfick  have  commu- 
c  nicated  to  us  fuch  Accounts  of  the  Caufes 
c  of  Diftempers,  and  .their  Symptoms  and 
c  Method  of  Cure,  as  were  ftrained  and 
e  wrefted  to  ferve  an  Hypothefis.  # 

<c  It  is  very  evident,  that  a  Man  of  good 
c  Senfe,  Vivacity  and  Spirit,  may  arrive  to 
c  the  higheft  Rank  of  Phyficians,  without 
c  the  Affiftance  of  great  Erudition,  and  the 
c  Knowledge  of  Books :  And  this  was  the 
c  Cafe  of  Dr.  Sydenham  above-mentioned, 
c  who  became  an  able  and  eminent  Phyfici- 
£  an,  though  he  never  defigned  to  take  up 
c  the  Profeffion,  till  the  Civil  Wars  were 
c  compofed ;  and  then  being  a  difbanded 
c  Officer,  he  entered  upon  it  for  a  Mainte- 
(  nance,  without  any  Learning  properly 

*  preparatory  for  the  undertaking  of  it; 
c  and  to  fhew  the  Reader  what  Contempt 
c  he  had  for  Writings  in  Phyfick,  when 

*  one  Day  I  alked  him  to  advife  me  what 

*  Books  I  flhould  read  to  qualify  me  for 
c  Practice  ;  he  replied,  Read  Don  <$uixoty 

“  it  is  a  very  good  Book.  I  read  it  ftill.  So 
#c  low  an  Opinion  had  this  Celebrated  Man 
<c  of  the  Learning  collected  out  of  the  Au- 
<c  thors,  his  Predeceflors.  And  a  late  Ce- 
u  lebrated  Phyfieian,  whofe  Judgment  was 

<c  univer- 
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<c  univerfally  relied  upon,  as  almoft  infallible 
cc  in  his  Profeflion,  ufed  to  fay,  as  I  ami 
“  well  informed,  that  when  he  died,  he 
“  would  leave  behind  him  the  whole  Myf- 
<c  tery  of  Phyfick  upon  half  a  Sheet  of 
ct  Paper. 

“  But  the  Learning  required  for  this  Pro* 
<c  feffion,  is  not  perhaps  fo  various,  extenfive 
“  and  difficult  as  fome  imagine,  or  are  will- 
“  ine  that  others  fhould  believe ;  and  what 
“  Kinds  of  Learning  are  neceffary,  or  at  leaft 
<c  expedient  and  defirable,  to  fit  a  Student 
“  for  the  Pra&ice  of  Phyfick,  is  not  in  my 
cc  Judgment  difficult  to  determine. 

“  A  competent  Knowledge  of  Chymiftry, 
«  as  well  as  Anatomy  and  Botany,  are  very 
“  requifite  and  beneficial ;  but  to  enter  into 
“  the  minute  Recedes  of  Nature  by  Chymi- 
<c  cal  Purfuits,  and  with  great  Expence  and 
<c  Labour  to  endeavour  to  be  an  Adept,  is  by 
«  no  means  defirable.  And  as  to  the  Know- 
<c  ledge  of  Plants  that  are  Beneficial  in  Phy- 
<c  fick,  their  Number  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
“  Compafs,  what  Multitudes  foever  are  the 
“  Objects  of  the  natural  Hiftorian’s  Obler- 
<c  vation.  And  though  Anatomy  is  a  very 
<c  curious  and  delightful  Amufement,  and 
<c  highly  neceffary  for  the  Accomplifhment 
<c  of  the  Surgeon,  yet  a  very  minute  and  ex- 
<«  tenfive  Knowledge  of  it,  is  what  an  able 
and  fkilful  Phyfician  may  be  without. 
“  >  «  The 
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“  The  Reader  will  fee,  that  I  have  not  fet 
<c  down  a  great  Acquaintance  with  Abun- 
“  dance  of  Writers,  efpecially  the  Ancient, 
<c  as  neceflfary  or  ufeful  for  a  Student  in  this 
<c  Profeffion  ;  for  I  do  not  think  they  are  fo. 
ic  A  competent  Number  of  the  mod  Cele- 
“  brated  Modern  Authors  fhould  be  peru- 
“  fed ;  but  their  Syftematical  Way,  and  for- 
mal  Inftitutions,  are  at  leaft  for  the  greateft 
<c  Part  fo  tedious,  heavy  and  fpiritlefs,  that 
I  cannot  fee  how  a  great  Application  to 
*c  them  will  be  of  much  Service. 

“  There  is  yet  lefs  Profit  to  be  gained  by 
ct  a  laborious  Study  of  the  eldeft  Writers  of 
“  the  Faculty;  for  fuch  is  their  Obfcurity  and 
“  Ignorance,  and  fo  great  and  various  their 
“  Defeats,  that  much  Time  muft  be  fpent  in 
“  reading  over  their  numerous  Volumes  ; 
iC  and  fo  little,  if  any,  beneficial  Knowledge 
<c  will  be  got  to  balance  this  Expence,  that 
“  Time  mud  lie  heavy  on  any  Man’s  Hands 
c<  that  employs  it  this  Way.  In  a  word, 
cC  all  the  Benefit  that  can  arrive  by  the 
<c  Tranflation  of  Hippocrates ,  or  any  other 
tC  Ancient  Writer  in  Phyfick,  is  only  to 
cC  exhibit  the  State  of  Phyfick  in  its  Birth 
cc  and  Infancy,  that  the  Reader  may  fee  its 
Weaknefs  and  Imperfections,  compared 
x<  with  its  prefent  mature  State,  and  fo  may 
<c  pleafe  as  an  Hiftorian ;  but  furely  none 
c<  can  imagine,  that  the  prefent  Phyficians 

can 
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<c  can  receive  thence  any  Lights  for  Im- 
‘ “  provement* 

“  By  what  I  have  faid  it  will  appear,  that 
“  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  old  Fa- 
“  thers  of  Phyfick,  can  ferve  no  other  va- 
4C  luable  Purpofe,  than  to  gratify  the  curious 
<c  with  a  Narrative  of  the  low  State  of  the 
“  healing  Art  in  Ancient  Times,  As  for 
“  MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE,  which 
“  fome  have  endeavoured  to  intereft  in  the 

Improvement  of  Phyfick,  my  Judgment 
<c  is,  that  as  a  profound  Knowledge  of  it  is 
<c  not  conducive  to  the  Service  of  Mankind, 
<c  though  a  moderate  one  is,  it  being  only 
<c  the  agreeable  Amufement  of  contempla- 
<c  tive  Men  of  Leifure,  fo  it  is  unferviceable 
<c  to  Men  of  our  Profeflion,  who  are  more 
«  concerned  with  Fluids  than  with  Solids ; 
“  and  therefore  I  look  upon  it  as  an  injudi- 
“  cious  and  vain  Attempt  for  any  Man,  in 
“  order  to  difcover  the  Nature  of.Difeafes, 
“  to  apply  the  Compafs  to  a  depraved  Mafs 
tc  of  Humours,  or  endeavour  to  fquare  the 
“  Circle  of  the  Blood/'  So  far  Sir  Richard 
Blachnore . 

Thus  does  it  appear,'  as  well  Irom  the 
Writings  of  the  lateft  and  moft  eminent 
Doctors  in  Phyfick ,  as  from  the  Things 
themfelves,  that  Pbeories  are  rather  prejudi¬ 
cial,  than  ferviceable  to  the  Art  of  Healing  3 

D  and 
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and  that  therefore  much  Learning  is  not  re- 
quifite  to  a  Phyfician.  , 

That  reading.  Ancient  Practical  Authors 
is  ufelefs ;  atnd  that  therefore  more  Time  is 
not  required  for  Study,  than  a  Man  of  Buji- 
nefs  may^eftow. 

That  ^here. are  Books  enough  in  the  En¬ 
gl  IJ/j  Tojigue, ^fu^iciently  to  infiru£t  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  the  -ffateria,  Medica,  Plijiory  of  Dif- 
eafes ,  tifi&jMe/hotfs  of  Cure ,  is  what  I  dare 
fay  no  .Man  in  his  Senfes  will  deny  me ; 
whence  Imuft  follow,  that  an  Englifman 
may  be  th£©ygHly  qualified  to  practice  Phy- 
Englana^  without  being  able  to  read 
ia,2;e  hut  his  own.  9 

j.the  Apothecary  be  what  the  Phy- 
iMft  him  thought,  let  him  be 
for  of  Science  and  Languages , 

;  cominon  Senje^  and  he  will 
be  ableTfo  Jfifeafe ,  as  well  as  one 

dignified  with >  and  .-perfedt  in  all 
the  Part£  of  poiite  Learning,;.  T|d>r  a  Man  is 
not  a  better  Phyfician,  for^Knpwing  more 
than  his  Prof  if  ion  requires  lie  fiiould  know. 

There  are  yet  two  Things  rernajiiing,  fre¬ 
quently  mention^jgjo  the  Apothecary  s  Pre¬ 
judice  ;  which,  "Enough  they  might  have 
been  inferred  in  a  more  proper  Place,  I  fhalt 
mention  here :  viz.  That  the  Apothecary  s 
Apprentice  can  have  no  Benefit  from  obferv- 
ing  the  Patient's  Cafe  and  knowing  what  is 
/  prefcribed* 
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prefcribed,  becaufe  he  is  ignorant  oft  the 
DoBors  Intentions.  Secondly,  that  the 
Apothecaries  procure  to  themfelves  the  good 
Opinion  of  others  by  impofing  upon  their 
Ignorance. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  is  utterly  falfe  ; 
for  whatever  the  DoBors  Intention  is,  1  be¬ 
lieve  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that  it  will  not 
alter  the  Operation  of  the  Medicine .  For 
Inftance  ;  a  Phyjician  gives  the  Bark ,  or  any 
other  Remedy  to  remove  an  intermitting  Fe¬ 
ver :  Now  let  his  Intention  be  to  deftroy 
that  Febrile  Matter  inimical  to  Nature , 
which  having  firft  affedled  the  Patient  with 
a  Senfe  of  cold ,  afterwards  produces  a  Fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  Blood ,  See.  or  let  him  defign 
to  fubdue  that  venemous  Ferment ,  which  by 
occafioning  an  extraordinary  Expanjion  of 
the  Spirits,  produces  a  prater  natural  Heat  5 
or  let  it  be  to  diffolve  thofe  vifeid  Particles , 
which  flicking  in  the  Extremities  of  the 
Capillary  Arteries ,  by  retarding  the  Motion 
of  the  Blood ,  produce  a  Senfe  of  cold ,  &c. 
Let  the  Fever  be  cured,  and  let  the  Apothe¬ 
cary  s  Apprentice ,  who  prepares  the  Medi¬ 
cine ,  obferve  the  Patient's  Cafe ,  and  the 
Medicines  EffeBs ;  and  I  dare  affirm,  he 
will  learn  to  cure  an  Ague,  though  he  has 
never  heard  of  Sydenham ,  Morton ,  or  Bellini , 
or  once  confidered  what  occafioned  the  DiJ- 
,  eafe,  or  how  the  Medicine  adted. 

'  D  %  Nay, 
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Nay,  a  Man  unacquainted  with  Theory, 
will  be  as  quick-fighted  in  difcovering  a  Re¬ 
medy  for  a  new  and  uncommon  Difeafe,  as 
if  he  was  thoroughly  verfed  in  all  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Syjiems  that  are  extant. 

New  Epidemical  Fevers  are  obferved  to  kill 
more  People,  or  to  be  of  longer  Duration, 
at  their  firft  coming  than  afterwards  and 
though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  this  is  owing 
in  fome  Meafure  to  Alterations  in  the  Air , 
yet  it  partly  acknowledges  another  Canfe ,  viz. 
that  many.vMen  die,  or  by  Means  of  a  ftrong 
Habit  of  Body ,  outlive  the  Difeafe ,  before 
the  Phyfcia?is  can  find  out  a  Method  that 
will  cure  it ;  and  if  they  will  be  ingenuous, 
they  muft  all  own,  that  the  Theory  of  Fevers 
is  of  no  Service  now,  (and  that  Dr.  Sydenham 
has  truly  faid,  that  Indicatio  d  juvantibus  £? 
cedentibus  fwnenda)  why  then  may  not  an 
Apothecary ,  who  is  ignorant  of  them,  by 
diligently  obferving  the  Cafe ,  and  the  Ten¬ 
dency  of  Nature  in  her  Efforts  of  Relief, 
abate  the  Symptoms ,  and  remove  the  Fever 
as  well  as  a  Phyfcian ,  who  muft  derive  his 
Knowledge  of  the  fame  Cafe  from  the  fame 
Intelligence. 

What  I  propofed  to  anfwer  to  in  the  fe- 
cond  Place,,  viz.  that  Apothecaries  procure 
to  themfelves  the  good  Opinions  of  others, 
by  impofing  upon  their  Ignorance,  I  cannot 

altogether 
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altogether  deny.  But  they  do  it  in  no  other 
Way  than  Graduate  Phyfcians  themfelves, 
who  without  doubt  take  it  very  ill,  that  a 
Charge  of  this  Nature  fhould  be  retorted 
upon  them.  But  to  clear  the  Matter  by  an 
Inftance : 

Let  the  Patient’s  Cafe  be  a  Dropfy ,  and 
when  the  Phyfician  is  called,  his  Queffions 
will  be,  Do  not  your  Legs  pit  when  prefled 
by  the  Finger  ?  are  they  not  fwelled  more 
at  Night  than  in  the  Morning  ?  do  not  you 
find  your  ufual  Quantity  of  Urine  diminish¬ 
ed  ?  is  not  there  a  Brick-coloured  Sediment 
at  the  Bottom  of  your  Chamber-Pot  ?  have 
not  you  great  lhirji,  and  fome  Difficulty  of 
Breathing  ?  Now  thefe  are  all  the  infeparable, 
at  leaft  the  very  frequent  Concomitants  of  a 
Dropfy,  and  it  is  the  ignorance  of  that, 
or  the  not  confidering  it,  which  raifes 
the  Patient’s  Efteem  of  the  DoStor.  For 
when  he  enquires  after  Symptoms ,  which 
the.  Patient  knows  are  really  prefent,  the 
Vuigar  admire  the  Skill,  and  the  more 
Polite,  nay,  and  the  mofl  Learned  are 
pleafed:  But  a  much  lefs  exadt  Enquiry 
is  fufficient  to  a  difcerning  Phyfician.  Now 
alter  the  Cafe,  and  let  the  Difetnper  be 
fore  Eyes ;  and  if  the  DoBor  fhould  afk, 
if  his  Patients  Eyes  did  not  ffnart  and 
water  when  he  fcraped  Horf-Radijl,  or 
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peeled  Onions  ?  Or  if  a  Corn-Cutter  fhould 
(after  a  grave  Examination  of  his  Subject) 
ftare  his  Patient  in  the  Face,  and  afk 
him,  if  it  did  not  put  him  to  pain,  when 
any  Body  trod  upon  his  'Toes ;  they  would 
be  both  rather  ridiculed,  than  admired 
for  their  Queftions. 

But  after  all,  it  rnufl  be  owned,  that 
there  is  fomething  very  peculiar  in  the 
Oeconomy  of  an  *  Apothecary,  and  his  Brain  - 
is  very  much  influenced  by  the  Weather. 
On  a  fair  calm  Day,  he  is  very  igno¬ 
rant  and  ftupid;  but  in  the  Night  and 
when  it  rains ,  his  Underftanding  clears 
up,  and  he  is  a  Man  of  common  Senfe , 
and  a  competent  Judge  of  Difeafes. 
This  may  be  proved  from  the  general 
Acknowledgement  of  Phyjicians  them- 
felves,  who  do  not  pretend  to  prefcribe 
to  a  Patient  before  they  know*  his  Dif- 
eqfe ;  and  he  who  does  not  underfland  a 
Dijlemper  hhnfelf,  can  never  give  an 
exadt  Relation  of  *  it  to  ^another.  Now 
if  a  Phyficiaris  SkilPbe  j^quired  in  the 
Night ,  or  on  a  rainy  Pay-,  and  he  fends  for 
the  Apothecary ,  orders  Birh  to  vilit  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  and  bring  him  an  Account  of  the  Cafe ; 
and  then  prefcribes  the  fick  Perfon  Remedies 
without  feeing  him  himfelf ;  this  is  an 
Acknowledgment  of  the  Apothecary's  Judg- 

1  '  ment ; 
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ment :  For  it  would  be  barbarous  to  fay  of 
.any  Phyfician>  that  he  preferred  his  own 
Eale  to  his  Patient's  Safety. 

A9  to  the  Apothecary's  pra&ifing,  the 
miferable  State  of  the  fick  Poor,  till  fome 
other  Provifions  are  made  for  their  Re¬ 
lief,  feems  fufficiently  to  warrant  it,  as 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  them.  When  he 
adminifters  to  fuch  as  are  able  to  pay 
Fees ,  I  think  he  invades  the  Province  of 
the  Phyjician  ;  but  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to 
avoid  it.  Men  will  never  be  perfuaded  to 
fend  for  a  DoBor ,  when  becaufe  of  a  flight 
Indifpofition  they  have  a  mind  to  be  vo¬ 
mit  ed^  purged ,  or  let  Blood,  The  Gene¬ 
rality  of  People  know  nothing  of  Di- 
ftempcrSy  and  when  they  are  taken  ill,  are 
apt  to  flatter  themfelves  that  they  fhall 
be  reftored  to  Health  without  any  Affift- 
ance  at  all  5  they  have  an  Averfion  to  Me¬ 
dicines  ;  and  an  Apothecary ,  (who,  whether 
it  be  his  Choice  or  not,  is  generally  called 
firft)  is  fent  for  rather  through  the  Perfua- 
fion  of  Friends,  than  their  own  Choice : 
When  he  comes,  he  has  a  very  difficult 
Part  to  aft  $  if  he  defires  that  a  Phyji¬ 
cian  may  be  fent  for,  the  Patient  thinks 
meanly  of  his  Judgment,  and  wifhes 
fecretly,  that  he  had  fent  for  another ; 

however,  he  is  refolved  to  try :  if  he 

grows 
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grows  better,  the  DoEior  is  no  more 
thought  of ;  if  worfe,  perhaps  he  may  be 
fent  for.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  when 
the  Patient  s  Covetoufnefs  or  Opinion  is 
not  to  be  wrought  upon,  the  Apothecary 
is  obliged  to  adminifter  to  him ;  for  what¬ 
ever  was  formerly  the  Cafe,  it  is  now 
come  to  this,  that  he  who  will  do  nothing 
without  a  Phyjiciani  will  have  nothing 
to  do.  Yet  the  Apothecary  gets  nothing 
by  Practice ,  and  it  were  to  be  wilhed 
upon  feveral  Accounts,  that  it  was  no  Part 
of  his  Bufinefs.  For  when  he  pradtifes, 
the  Patient  and  his  Relations  are  difla- 
tisfied  when  many  Medicines  are  brought, 
though  all  are  neceffary ;  which  cannot 
happen  when  a  DoEior  prefcribes,  becaufe 
his  Fees  are  the  fame,  whether  he  orders 
more  or  fewer  Remedies,  fo  that  he  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  to  prefcribe  with  any 
Views  but  thole  of  the  Patient's  Health. 
And  when  any  one  dies  under  the  Care 
of  an  Apothecary ,  his  Skill  will  be  always 
called  in  Queftion,  when  no  Error  has 
been  committed  in  Practice,  purely  from 
the  general  Opinion  of  the  Ignorance 
of  the  whole  ProfeJJion ,  by  which  he  is 
lure  to  fuffer  in  his  Credit.  And  this  cannot 
happen  while  he  adts  under  the  Direc¬ 
tion  of  another.  But  yet  where  a  Phyjician 

cannot 
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cannot  be  had,  or  through  Covetoufnefs  or 
Poverty  cannot  be  paid,  the  Apothecary's. 
Practice  is  highly  neceflary  and  ufeful. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  delivering  my  own, 
in  the  Sentiments  of  an  eminent  Dutch  * 
Phyjician.  Puto  enim,  fays  he,  omnibus  hane 
a  nat ura  concejfam  Veniam,  ut,  Eminent  fi 
viaeaiit  in  Aquajn  proci dentem,  fubmergendum , 
™Ji  Jubvenerinty  extendant  Manum ,  &  qua 
pojjimt, confulant  faluti  proximi ;  ji  hoc ,  cur 
non  &  illud  ?  ut  Ji  quid  eccl  Experientia  pro¬ 
pria  didicerwi ,  vel  Audit i one  acceperi my  vcl 
Jiudeo  mihi  meo ,  comperavcrim  Scientice ,  id 
tpfum  impendam  aliis ,  ut  cos  d  mortis  Periculo 
eximam .  At  emm  multis  incommodant ,  qui 
Jic  prodejfe  volunt .  fpofpondit  Academiis, 

ut  u,  quos  ipfe  promoverint,  nunquam  errent, 
vel  objint ,  dum  prodejfe  Jiudent  ? 

*  Theod*  Kerckring.  Spicileg.  Anat.  Obferv.  LI. 
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